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Iranian Oil Flows Again 


After six months of difficult negotiations the 
new Anglo-Iranian oil agreement was ratified 
by the Iranian Majlis (lower house) on Oc- 
tober 21. It was proclaimed a diplomatic suc- 
cess by all parties. The Iranian premier, Gen- 
eral Fazlollah Zahedi, called it the “master 
key to all Persian difficulties”; the British 
Foreign Office announced it to be “a major 
contribution to the stability of the whole 
Middle East area”; and President Eisenhower 
agreed that it was “very gratifying.” 

The difficulties of the oil settlement were 
due to Britain’s long-term interest in the Mid- 
die East and the desire of the Iranian people 
to assert their new-born nationalism against 
the British. In 1951 Dr. Mohammed Mossa- 
degh, then premier and now serving a three- 
year prison term, without notice unilaterally 
abrogated the Anglo-Iranian treaty of 1933 
and announced the nationalization of all oil 
resources in Iran. 

Through three fruitless years no satisfactory 
compromise could be found until the revolt 
of August 13-19, 1953 swept General Zahedi 
into power with the full approval! of the Shah. 
Soon diplomatic relations were resumed with 
Britain, and in spite of loud protests from the 
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Communists and other opposition groups, the 
premier announced his intention to renew 
negotiations for the reopening of the billion- 
dollar oil refinery at Abadan. A rapid series 
of conferences with Premier Zahedi, Shah 
Riza Pahlevi, Herbert Hoover, Jr. (who on 
August 18 was appointed Under Secretary of 
State), and the five-member national Iranian 
oil commission followed, and by April 20 
serious negotiations were under way to work 
out the details of an agreement, 
Representatives of a consortium of Ameri- 
can oil companies arrived in Teheran in June 
to develop a plan for marketing the oil. This 
led to the initialing on August 5 of an agree- 
ment which was to be submitted to the British 
and Iranian governments. This agreement 
was signed on Sunday, September 21, at 2 
a.M., by Dr. Ali Amini, finance minister and 
head of the Iranian negotiators, and Mr. How- 
ard Page, chairman of the consortium. 
Within hours copies of the bulky agree- 
ment, containing 56 articles and two annexes 
on taxes and compensation, were being flown 
to Amsterdam, London and Washington. The 
Shah called a special meeting of the Majlis 
the next morning, and the following day a 





formal presentation of the agreement 
was made to an open meeting of the 
Majlis, including a packed, silent gal- 
lery of diplomats, members of the 
press and the public. Premier Zahedi 
gave a short six-minute talk, express- 
ing the view that the agreement ful- 
filled one of the most cherished as- 
pirations of the Iranian people and 
achieved international cooperation. 
Dr. Amini, speaking at length, urged 
the members to examine the agree- 
ment fairly and objectively and to 
recognize that an ideal solution to 
the oil problem could not be expected 
so long as Iran “lacks technical and 
material power and so long as com- 
mercial considerations in the world 
outweigh altruistic ones.” 


How Oil Will Be Handled 


The agreement provides that oil 
production and sales are to be han- 
dled by a consortium of eight com- 
panies: Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
with a 40 percent interest; Royal 
Dutch Shell, 14 percent; Compagnie 
Frangaise des Pétroles, 6 percent; and 


five American concerns — Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company Inc., 
The Texas Company and the Gulf 
Oil Corporation — 40 percent. Com- 
pensation for losses sustained by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company as a re- 
sult of nationalization in 1951 will 
include $70 million from the Iranian 
government payable, beginning Jan- 
uary 1957, over a ten-year period, 
interest-free, and more than $600 
million from the consortium of 
American companies. 


Although the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company transfers full title of its 
holdings to the Iranian government, 
arid in a sense loses its monopoly, 
it will still have the controlling in- 
terest (40 percent) in two new com- 
panies formed to handle production, 
refining and sales. These two com- 
panies, founded by the Central Trust 
Company and the Netherlands Ma- 
turities Company, both of Amster- 
dam, are the Iranian Oil Exploration 
and Producing Company, N.V., and 
the Iranian Refining Company, N.V. 
Each company will have a board of 
managers (two Iranians and five con- 
sortium members) under the presi- 
dent of the board and general man- 
ager, Dr. C.R.Ch. Wyckerheld Bis- 
dom, solicitor, of The Hague. The 
companies will be registered in The 
Hague but will maintain headquar- 
ters in Iran. 


The consortium has agreed to di- 
vide the profits on a 50 percent basis 
with the Iranian government—the 
same basis which had proved un- 
acceptable to the Mossadegh govern- 
ment when offered by the British 
alone. Under this arrangement Iran 
will receive, it is estimated, $420 mil- 
lion from export trade during the 
first three years. Production will be 
increased progressively during the 
three years, totaling 500 million bar- 
rels of crude oil processed by 1958. 
The amount to be paid will be based 
on the full price of crude oil at other 
refineries in the Persian Gulf area 
and will be in sterling, with a reason- 
able proportion to be converted into 
dollars. The agreement is to hold for 
twenty-five years, with provision for 


three additional five-year extensions. 

The problem of marketing the oil 
is a real hazard to the success of the 
plan because there is a current over- 
production. To make room for [ra- 
nian oil, production in other areas 
will either have to be cut back or at 
least maintained at the present level. 
It is expected that most of the [ra- 
nian oil will be sold in Asia and wil! 
not affect American production and 
sales. 


In the Majlis a committee of 18 
appointed to consider the oil agree- 
ment accepted it and asked for its 
ratification, which took place on Oc 
tober 21, with 113 deputies voting in 
favor and 5 against. The premier’s 
comment to the deputies, “You have 
truly carried out your obligations to 
the nation,” found approval in the 
press but not among the die-hard 
opposition leaders. Fanatical Mullah 
Kashani, spokesman for the War 
riors of Islam, said it would make 
Iran a “slave of the British for an 
other 40 years”; other opponents 
were equally vehement in their de 
nunciation. The Senate ratified the 
agreement on October 28 (41 in fa 
vor, 4 against, 4 abstentions); the 
Shah signed it the next morning; 
and within six hours the British 
tanker Advocate was filling its tanks 
with oil. It was a day of triumph for 
Dr. Amini and Mr. Howard Page, 
who stood on the dock and watched 
the loading process of uncontested 
oil for the first time in 42 months. 

Much remains to be done, how 
ever, before the black gold from the 
oil wells can fill the empty Iranian 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Security System a Risk for U.S. 








What this country needs much more 
than “a good five-cent cigar” is a 
security system that protects the civil 
servant as well as the government. 
What it has now is a system which 
sacrifices the employee to the politi- 
cian, the Foreign Service officer to 
hindsight, and raises caution and 
secrecy to the status of diplomatic 
principles. 

Given the circumstances, it is 
doubtful if Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, under the rules of 
Executive Order 10450, could have 
done less than find Foreign Service 
Officer John Paton Davies a security 
risk, It is certain that the five-man 
board of tried-and-true government 
employees which unanimously ruled 
against Mr. Davies could not have 
been expected to do anything else. 

This board had rigid rules to ob- 
serve, with all doubts resolved in 
favor of the government. The board 
members had ne diplomatic or for- 
eign service experience with which 
to temper their findings and report. 
They were not allowed “judgment” 
in questioning the judgment of this 
diplomat of 23 years experience. They 
could show no “discretion” in weigh- 
ing his indiscretion in talking freely 
and frankly with newspapermen. 
Their own “reliability” was liable to 
be questioned if they disbelieved his 
accusers, 

Mr. Davies was not fired for being 
disloyal, for any affinity for commu- 
nism, for abetting the Kremlin, or for 
serving the interests of the U.S.S.R. 
He was fired for “lack of judgment, 
discretion, and reliability.” 

The trouble with the Davies rul- 
ing is far greater than the trouble it 
has brought Mr. Davies—great as 
that is. It exposes the inequities, in- 
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adequacies and injustices of the pres- 
ent security system. It also ought to 
be, if it has not already been, a source 
of embarrassment to the Secretary. 
For it finds him denouncing Mr. 
Davies for “making known his dis- 
sents from established policy outside 
of privileged boundaries,” whereas 
every Washington newsman knows 
that Mr. Dulles himself is the great- 
est dissenter outside of privileged 
boundaries that the capital has seen 
in a decade. The Davies ruling finds 
Mr. Dulles defending Mr. Davies’ 
right to report as his conscience dic- 
tates, but later denouncing him for, 
presumably under dictate of con- 
science, having proposed some four 
years ago that the United States wage 
a preventive war. The Secretary 
judges Mr. Davies’ four-year-old 
views from the standpoint of today’s 
changed opinions and new situations 
—a yardstick which he would scarce- 
ly like applied to his past judgments 
and opinions. 


Policy By Hindsight 


It is apparent that the review board 
and the Secretary relied heavily on 
hindsight for ruling against Mr. 
Davies. They were impressed with 
Mr. Davies’ political predictions that 
failed to develop, but showed no in- 
terest in those predictions of his that 
proved startlingly correct. They ex- 
pressed concern over his inadequate 
rcports out of China, not aware, ap- 
parently, that all reporting is to some 
extent inadequate. They were criti- 
cal of his Communist associations. 
They remained unimpressed by Mr. 
Davies’ explanations that the only 
way to get to know Communists and 
learn their views was to associate 
with them. 
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In ruling Mr. Davies a security 
risk the Secretary, in a sense that he 
apparently never realized, actually 
raised questions about “the judg- 
ment, discretion, and reliability” of 
many of his close friends and top 
aides. General Walter Bedell Smith, 
the Secretary's stand-in as Under 
Secretary, former chief of CIA and 
previously Ambassador to Russia, 
had several times given Mr. Davies 
a clean bill of diplomatic health. 


The Davies ruling creates great 
dangers for the United States. From 
now on the Foreign Service officers 
will clam up for the rest of the 
Dulles regime. They will never re- 
port as they think, lest it be held 
against them in years to come, nor 
will they talk with the press, lest they 
be fired for talking outside privileged 
boundaries. Original thinking will 
be put in deep freeze. An informed 


press will become a furtive press. 


If the Department is not to have 
sterile reporting from the field, is not 
to have official policy only mouthed 
by its employees, and is not to drive 
the press to writing from ignorance, 
it must tackle this security problem 
with dispatch and common sense. 
The civil service must be taken out 
of politics; the Foreign Service ofh- 
cer neutralized or immunized against 
partisan warfare; the system divorced 
from disloyalty so as to lift the cloud 
of treason from every employee's 
head. There is no doubt about it: the 
security system needs revision. Un- 
less the Secretary and President on 
their own initiative set about mod- 
ernizing and humanizing Executive 
Order 10450, they may well find on 
inquisitive and aroused Congress ¢»- 
ing it for them. 

Neat STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


What Should 
Be U.S. 
Military Policy ? 








HE objectives which should de- 
termine American military poli- 
cy during this uncertain peace are 
clear: to provide the maximum at- 
tainable security for the United States 
homeland, which is exposed to seri- 
ous attack for the first time in 140 
years, and to support our foreign poli- 
cy. The degree of security attainable 
is of course restricted by such factors 
as the limited size and resources of 
the United States compared to the 
rest of the world, and by the neces- 
sity of maintaining a sound economy. 
In the next global war we will not 
have time for wrong guesses. Enough 
weapons and men must be ready, lest 
the means to produce and train them 
be destroyed. Aggression and pre- 
ventive war are out of the question 
for us, and so we cannot be sure of 
determining the type of conflict or 
its place. Unless we refuse to stand 
up and fight, no matter how serious 
the consequences, we must be ready 
for a variety of challenges. 

What are the specific tasks we face, 
and what is needed to accomplish 
them? 

1. Defense of the United States 
homeland. This requires (a) in- 
creased money for warning systems 
and defensive weapons; (b) full in- 
tegration of Army antiaircraft artil- 
lery, Air Force fighter interceptors, 
Navy ships at sea and in harbors, 
and the guided missiles of the three 
services; (c) coordinated early warn- 
ing systems in Allied and United 
States territory; and (d) a single uni- 
fied command of all these means of 
continental defense. 

2. Defense of the North Atlantic 
Treaty area. This requires (a) main- 


tenance in Europe of American 
ground, sea and air forces, not in 
token numbers but for the foresee- 
able future in real strength; (b) aid 
in money and weapons and training 
to our North Atlantic Treaty allies; 
and (c) further progress in integrat- 
ing the many nationalities and lan- 
guages and systems into one com- 
mand to ensure that land and sea 
and air are subject to prompt orders, 
in every eventuality, from one com- 
mander for all countries involved. 

3. Defense of Central and South 
America. The Monroe Doctrine and 
inter-American treaties state our long- 
settled policy. Our military assistance 
should be confined to help in train- 
ing and to delivery of certain types 
of weapons, with naval and air co- 
operation for defense of the Canal 
Zone and the shores of the hemi- 
sphere. 

4. Defense of the Middle East and 
Japan and other crucial Far Eastern 
territory. The first reliance must be 
on the manpower and the will to 
resist of the people concerned. But 
we ourselves must remain ready to 
help, as in Korea, unless we are pre- 
pared to accept further losses like 
Northern Indochina. I cannot see 
how our military help in the Far 
East can be restricted to sea and air, 
although these are indispensable. We 
have learned in Korea what a rela- 
tively small number of integrated 
American ground, sea and air forces 
can do against enormous numerical 
superiority. If we intend to stop pos- 
sible Communist aggression in the 
Far East or the Middle East we must 
have ready a mobile ground force, 
with sea and air support, which can 
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be used when necessary and feasible 
without undue risk to our commit- 
ments at home or in the NATO area. 


5. Liberation. It is part of the na 
tional policy that countries seized 
against their will should be assisted 
to ultimate liberation. But for this, 
it is neither wise or possible at pres- 
ent to make any military provision. 
Funds, however, must be continued 
for intelligence work and true, tem 
perate propaganda. 


‘Massive Retaliation’ Opposed 


6. Massive retaliation. I emphati- 
cally disagree with a military policy 
which places sole or even primary 
reliance on “massive retaliation,” a 
reliance which would be a modern 
parallel to the French preoccupation 
with the Maginot line. I disagree for 
three main reasons. First, many situ- 
ations will arise in which we have no 
clear moral or factual basis for mas- 
sive retaliation and are therefore un- 
able to use it, and, lacking other 
means, we would be helpless to offer 
resistance of any kind. Second, we do 
not have the right to enough bases 
to carry out massive retaliation with- 
out the approval of other countries. 
Such approval involves consultations 
and risk of refusal, yet massive re 
taliation must be instantaneous to be 
effective. And, third, in view of exist- 
ing Russian bomb and bomb-delivery 
capabilities it is a question whether 
we should want to unleash total bom- 
bardment on Russia, because our 
own defenses are not, and perhaps 
in the nature of present and future 
weapons never will be, sufficient to 
permit us to risk the consequences 
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HE most important purpose of 

our foreign policy is to protect 
the United States. At the moment this 
means protecting ourselves against 
Russia, because Russia is the only 
country which now can and may 
deal us a military blow. 


There are, of course, other pur- 
poses of our foreign policy which our 
military policy must serve. The most 
important of these are the defense 
and strengthening of the NATO 
community as the core of Western 
freedom, and the defense of our in- 
terests against expanding commu- 
nism in the rest of the world. 


U.S. Strength Insufficient 


In the vital area of NATO defense 
—vital in that the safety of our own 
country depends on it—we are tak- 
ing unnecessary risks by failing to 
hold our military strength and par- 
ticularly our air atomic power at the 
proper level. Our only true defense 
against the rapidly rising strength of 
the Russians in fission and hydrogen 
bombs and in the ability to deliver 
them with long-range jet bombers 
and guided missiles is to make the 
Russians understand that they would 
be themselves destroyed if they were 
to try to destroy us. For this purpose 
we must have a counterattacking 
force, centered around atomic weap- 
ons and our ability to deliver them, 
which would be overwhelmingly de- 
fended and so overwhelmingly strong 
in its potential counterattack that the 
Russians will respect it and see to it 
that no war takes place. It is very 
important to understand that the 
present planning of our military es- 
tablishment fails to meet this stand- 
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ard, by a dangerously large margin. 
It may be that we can continue to 
take this risk and get away with it. 
The Russians may not take advan- 
tage of our lapse. They are doing so 
well in their attacks on freedom all 
over the world that they may carry 
on their drive for world domination 
by subversion and trickery rather 
than by resort to arms. But any policy 
followed by the United States which 
counts on the Russians not to use 
war as one of their means of con- 
quering the world is wholly reckless. 
Complicated as they are, the politi- 
cal and military problems of NATO 
are simple compared to those we face 
in the rest of the world. It would be 
a rash man who would pretend to 
lay down a clear line of undoubted 
policy for the United States in any 
part of the world outside NATO. 


Our Weakness in Asia 


We have, I believe, made the mis- 
take of thinking that military power 
can cheaply and easily produce a so- 
lution to the problem of holding 
communism in check in Southeast 
Asia. There was a time when, dur- 
ing the military and political weak- 
ness of China under the Manchus 
and the Republic of 1912, the West 
was so superior in the weapons of 
war that a minor demonstration of 
strength was enough to bring great 
areas of the East into submission to 
Western policy. This day is over. We 
still have a great military superiority 
over China in that we have atomic 
weapons and China does not. But we 
must not forget that China has a 
partner and that we no longer can 
use military measures against China, 
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in Southeast Asia, or anywhere else 
without considering carefully the 
risk that they may bring about con- 
flict with Russia and all-out atomic 
war. 

This fact, in my opinion, is the 
controlling reason for the failure of 
the “massive retaliation” policy at 
Dienbienphu. There the Chinese, in 
the face of the most violent threats 
by the United States, captured the 
French garrison and brought into 
the Communist orbit the northern 
half of Vietnam and over 12 million 
formerly free men, all with no serious 
protest from Washington and cer- 
tainly no action by the United States 
of the kind it had threatened. In the 
NATO area we really mean what we 
say. If the Russians attack any of 
the NATO countries there will be 
the United 
States in the all-out war for survival 


massive retaliation by 


that would ensue. But the story of 
Dienbienphu showed that our warn- 
ings to the Chinese overstated our 
case—we were not as determined to 
fight to stop the Communist advance 
in Southeast Asia as we said we were. 

Massive retaliation thus has proved 
not to be the answer to our problems 
in Southeast Asia. But, it nas been 
suggested, this is because the threat 


“ 


of using atom bombs “at times and 
places of our choosing,” i.e., against 
the Chinese mainland, was too vio- 
lent. Lesser military measures, it is 
said, specifically local resistance with 
“conventional” weapons in a geo- 
graphically limited war, would be 
the way to stop the Chinese from 


taking over Southeast Asia. 


Are ‘Little Wars' Possible? 


Now, if it is the policy of the 
American people to go to war rather 
than have Chinese communism take 
over any more of Southeast Asia, it 
is surely preferable to have a small 
war rather than an all-out atomic 
war. This is why the “little war” idea 





is attractive to so many men who are 
convinced that American military 
action alone can stop the Chinese 
from taking over vast areas in the 
East which are as yet free. But I be- 
lieve that those who propose so con- 
fidently the “little war” technique 
have failed to understand its diffh- 
culties and its dangers. 


How sure is it that the “little war” 
will stay little? Consider how hard 
it was to keep the Korean war from 
spreading. Are we sure that the “lit- 
tle war” will not develop into the 
Big War, the all-out atomic war for 
survival? Moreover, are we to fight 
these “little wars” alone, without 
allies? If not, does it look as though 
our main Western partners are ready 
to join us in these local wars and to 
provide their full share of the con- 
tingents, and of the casualties? 


What evidence is there that Unit- 
ed States opinion is ready to accept 
the sacrifices of another one or more 
Korean wars? Is it not very popular 
current politics to promise the Ameri- 
can people that there will be no more 
wars—at least, no more small wars? 
From the strictly military point of 
view, how can we possibly get troops 
to a given area in time and in the 
needed numbers when the Chinese 
have the choice of when, where and 
in what force to attack from their 
interior communication? 
Phrases like “mobile amphibious 


lines of 


forces” are not the answer to this 
question; there is, indeed, no answer 
to it. Also, what makes us think that 
the Chinese Communists are going 
to use the old-fashioned Korean type 
of open invasion? Is it not apparent 
that they have now moved on to the 
more subtle methods of conquest— 
infiltration, military support of local 
revolutionary movements, subversion 
and colonization? How can a local 
war by United States troops stop that 
sort of thing? 


Surely it must be clear that there 


is no easy military solution for the 
vast problems of Southeast Asia or, 
indeed, of any other of the areas of 
the world where the Communists 
are active. The problems of United 
States policy toward Southeast Asia 
are only partly military. Much of the 
solution, if there is to be one, must 
come from the indigenous people 
themselves. The United States and 
the other Western countries can help 
most effectively when they shall have 
established such relationships of mu- 
tual trust with the indigenous peo- 
ples that Western help and Western 
partnership are fully welcomed—in- 
deed, are earnestly sought—by the 
peoples who live in and near to these 
troubled areas. 


But if military policy is not the 
key in the Far East it is indispensable 
in the West. We should get very 
busy increasing our military strength 
in the NATO area, particularly our 
air-atomic power. 


Alexander 
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to us, except in retaliation for all- 
out attack on the United States or 
Allied capitals. However, our ability 
to retaliate is, of course, a powerful 
deterrent against total war by the 
Russians, and we must make avail- 
able the money, men and brains to 
stay ahead of Russia in this field. 


Balanced Program Urged 


In summary, our military policy 
should therefore be appropriate to 
our two-fold general policy of pre- 
venting further Communist aggres- 
sion and making as many friends as 
possible abroad. Our military policy 
should not consist of bluster. It should 
consider the rights and feelings of 
other nations. It should go hand in 
hand with technical assistance to 
friends and neutrals. It should hold 
out the hope of avoiding massive re- 
taliation by our enemies against our 
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friends, and also of protecting the 
homelands of our friends against 
ground invasion. It should have a 
sound spiritual and moral basis, and 
this should be constantly made clear 
at home and abroad. 


Ground Strength Needed 


In military terms, we shall need 
the means to retaliate through the 
air with the newest weapons of de- 
struction. We should not overlook, 
and must retain power in, the fields 
of bacteriological, chemical and ra- 
diological warfare. We must be able 
to protect friendly shores and skies 
and maintain substantial freedom of 
the seas. We must not forget the 
need for ground forces in being, well 
trained and led, with maximum fire 
power and mobility. And to back up 
air and sea and ground strength in 
being, there must be ready reserves 
provided by a system of universal 
military training. 

To ensure flexibility, division of 
the military budget between Army, 
Navy and Air Force must not be on 
a fixed basis, whether of equality or 
inequality. The relative needs of the 
three services will vary as condi- 
tions change, and so should available 
funds. 

But most fundamental of all, our 
foreign policy, and the military polli- 
cy required to back it up, must 
spring from understanding by our 
people of the situation as it is. We 
must understand that in order to 
survive and to keep the liberties and 
the living standards to which we are 
accustomed, we should have to ac- 
cept a long period of uncertainty 
during which we shall have to make 
heavy sacrifices of money and some- 
times of men. We shall have to be 
of steadfast will, slow to anger but 
ready to act, hard to discourage, and 
unalterably convinced that what we 
are paying for is worth many times 
the sacrifices we are making. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


For a Middle-Road Nation: A Middle-Road Policy — 2 








The bipartisan discussions of foreign 
policy initiated by President Eisen- 
hower could in the course of the 
next two years provide a tempered 
review of the global commitments 
undertaken by the United States in 
the past decade, often under emer- 
gency conditions which permitted 
little or no public debate, and set 
them in a historical perspective un- 
obtainable from day-to-day headlines. 
This in itself would be a great serv- 
ice to the nation at a time when 
some of the fundamental problems 
the United States faces in world af- 
fairs have become obscured or dis- 
torted by considerations of domestic 
pulitics and memories of bitter par- 
tisan controversies. 

Among the many issues that may 
come up for discussion, the following 
are the most urgent: 

1. “Coexistence” with Russia. In 
calling for a review of foreign policy 
on November 15, Senator William 
F. Knowland, Republican of Califor- 
nia, the Senate majority leader, de- 
clared that “coexistence” and “atomic 
stalemate” would permit the Com- 
munists to “nibble” at the free world 
and “will result in ultimate Com- 
munist victory.” Questioned about 
his own views as to possible alterna- 
tives, he declared that he does not 
favor “preventive” war. 

In contrast to Senator Knowland, 
President Eisenhower since last sum- 
mer has welcomed what he believes 
to be a relaxation in world tensions. 
He has displayed a conciliatory spirit 
toward the U.S.S.R. with respect to 
plane incidents in the vicinity of 
Japan; has called for a study of the 
culture and history of Russia in an 
effort to understand suspicions of the 
United States expressed by its lead- 
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ers; and has urged a modus vivendi 
—a way of living together—with the 
Russian people. Administration offi- 
cials, however, take the view that 
while the Kremlin has changed its 
tactics, its objectives remain un- 
changed. At the same time it is in- 
creasingly thought that “competi- 
tive” coexistence will shift interest 


from military to economic policy. 


Emphasis on Diplomacy 

By his emphasis on diplomacy 
rather than on threats President Ei- 
senhower has brought the United 
States closer than it has been in the 
past to the position on Russia taken 
by our principal allies in Western 
Europe—Britain, France and West 
Germany—where ratification of the 
newly formed Western European 
Union is regarded not as an end in 
itself but as a step toward another 
round of negotiations with Moscow. 
In Washington, as well as in Lon 
don, Bonn and Paris, the determina- 
tidn to persevere in the use of diplo- 
macy has been deeply influenced by 
the belief that hydrogen bombs may 
have made war as repugnant to the 
U.S.S.R. as it is to the West. British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
at the Guildhall banquet on No- 
vember 9 expressed the general West- 
ern view when he said that through 
strength and understanding we might 
be able to achieve peaceful coexist- 
ence with Russia. We might find 
ourselves, he said, “moving along a 
broad causeway of peace and plenty, 
instead of roaming around and peer 
ing on the rim of hell.” 


Further efforts to ease tensions 
with Russia in Europe, however, will 
depend on settlement of problems 


which have hitherto defied negotia- 
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tors: Soviet acceptance of West Ger- 
man rearmament, the unification of 
Germany, and future Communist 
political activities on the Continent. 
It is these issues, rather than coexist 
ence as such, which deserve clarifica- 


tion through discussion. 


2. United States Policy toward 


Communist China. Far more trou- 
bling than the situation in Europe 
is the issue raised in Asia by the re- 
fusal of the United States to recog- 
nize the Communist regime of main- 
land China and to permit its admis- 
sion to the United Nations. The feel- 
ings of disillusionment and indigna- 
tion aroused in this country by the 
China, Pei- 
ping’s participation in the Korean 


Communist victory in 
war and the sentencing of 13 Ameri- 
cans have made it politically difficult 
for Democrats, as well as Republi 
cans, to advocate or even discuss a 


change in policy. 


Yet every problem that comes up 
in Asia, from our relations with In- 
dia to the fate of South Vietnam, 
where a crisis may be expected next 
spring, involves knowledge of and 
judgments about the intentions of 
Peiping. Further military actions by 
the the 


mainland of Asia would again con 


Chinese Communists on 


front the United States with deci- 
sions about “massive retaliation” or 
the use of American troops in “local 
wars.” But even if Peiping refrains 
from military measures the possi 
bility of internal subversion by over- 
seas Chinese living in vulnerable 
countries such as Thailand raises baf 
fling problems for Washington. And 
Formosa is like a time bomb which 
might explode at any moment. At the 
very least, a frank public re-examina 


tion of China policy would prepare 





the American people to understand 
the grave dilemmas faced by policy- 
makers. 

3. Expansion of Foreign Aid. For 
reasons of economy, and with the 
hope of substituting private invest- 
ment abroad for “give-away” gov- 


ernment programs, the Eisenhower 
Administration has reduced expendi- 
tures on economic aid. Following the 
Indochina truce, however, fear that 
internal economic hardships might 
encourage native communism in the 
non-Communist Asian countries, 
while the need for trade outlets 
would lead them to seek markets in 
Communist China, brought about a 
review of our technical assistance 
program with the object of increas- 
ing the amount of aid to be given 
underdeveloped countries. 

For the time being, the emphasis 
is still on what private enterprise, 
backed by American government aid, 
may accomplish by investing funds 
in these countries, rather than on the 
large-scale direct government aid 
urged, for example, by Japanese 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida 
when on November 8 he called for 
a Marshall plan for Asia totaling $4 
billion a year. To the pleas of under- 
developed countries for more exten- 
sive assistance the United States has 
replied that such assistance could be- 
come possible only through reduc- 
tion of arms expenditures—a far-off 
prospect which has done little to 
cheer our friends in Asia. 


How much aid should the United 
States give to help safeguard coun- 
tries menaced by communism? 
Should such aid be measured by a 
yardstick based on domestic consid- 
erations here, or on considerations 
of defense by economic rather than 
military means? Can private invest- 
ment be expected to flow into non- 
profit undertakings needed for basic 
development, such as irrigation fa- 
cilities, public health projects, mod- 
ernization of agriculture—-or must 
these rely primarily on government 
aid from abroad? If on government 
aid, then should the United States 
channel the funds it agrees to make 
available primarily through Ameri- 
can aid programs, or the United Na- 
tions technical assistance program, or 
regional programs like the Colombo 
Plan? Again, public discussion would 
clarify issues often overshadowed by 
the domestic debate over the merits 
of private versus public enterprise. 

4. Liberalization of Trade. The 
possibility that the expansion of ex- 
ports to the United States might re- 
place or at least supplement foreign 
aid has been widely discussed both 
here and abroad, but the Eisenhower 
Administration has not yet succeed- 
ed in getting through Congress the 
trade program proposed by the Ran- 
dall Commission. Prospects for suc- 
cess have now been considerably im- 
proved by the results of the midterm 
elections, since the Democrats are ex- 
pected to support the President vig- 


orously on trade. 

Assuming, as President Eisenhower 
does, that the international weather- 
signals point to a period of relative 
peace and not of all-out war, biparti- 
san discussion of the major issues 
facing the United States in foreign 
policy could lead, if not invariably 
to clear-cut decisions, at least to a 
consensus which would give the 
President a larger measure of flexi- 
bility in implementing policy than 
was possible in recent years. 

Vera MicHetes Dean 

(This is the second of two articles about 
the effect of the elections on foreign policy.) 
Atyeo 
(Continued from page 50) 
treasury. Already the premier has 
appointed capable Hassan Ebtehaj, 
former governor of the Bank of Mel- 
li, to be the director of a seven-year 
plan to utilize oil revenues for the 
improvement of conditions in Iran. 
“The real work,” observed Foreign 
Minister Abdullah Entezam, “‘is still 
ahead of us in the application of oil 
revenues to social and educational re- 
forms ... [also to] agricultural and 
industrial improvement.” Both sides 
to the negotiations hope that the 
agreement will not only stabilize the 
Iranian economy but may also herald 
a new era of international coopera- 
tion between the West and the Mid- 
dle Easi. 


(Dr. Henry C. Atyeo, associate professor of 

history, School of Commerce, Accounts and 

Finance, New York University, has written 
extensively on Middle Eastern affairs.) 
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